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HEATING BY ELECTRICITY

WE have seen that the passage of an electric cur-
rent through a conductor is accompanied by
the generation of heat in the conductor. When
the conductor is of ample size for the current it is to
carry, the heat produced therein may be almost impercep-
tible. Many circuits are in use, including miles of wire
and thousands of lamps, fan motors, and other apparatus;
and in these cases the cost of the conductors is so great
that most careful calculations are made so as to use wires,
in different parts of the circuit, of just sufficient size to
supply the heaviest demand for current upon them from
the apparatus with which they are connected, without be-
coming heated to a degree which could set fire to adjacent
woodwork or damage their own insulation. From this it
will be understood that the constant effort and care of the
modern electrician is to prevent the overheating of his
conductors by the passage of the electric current in any
and all installations lor lighting or transmission of power.

The process of welding metals together by electricity
referred to on page 203, on the other hand, requires that
the pieces to bo united, which of course must be conduc-
tors, shall bo heated almost to the melting point at the
place of contact, when the two thus softened ends are
pusluMl together and effectually and permanently joined.

Tliis machine consists of a table upon which are two
damps, an inch or so apart and operated by hand levers,
to secure and hold the ends of the pieces to be joined,  tor
